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Goal  Setting,  Evaluation  Apprehension  and  Social  Cues  as 


Determinants  of  Job  Performance  and  Job^  Satisfaction 

• ,j  • . j ' . 

Sam  E.  White,  Terence  R.  Mitchell,  Cecil  H.  Bell,  Jr. 
University  of  Washington.  . 


A major  portion  of  the  recent  research  In  the  area  of  motivation  has 

. r . ^ t 
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. emphasised  the ; Importance  of  setting  goals  and  the  process  by  which  the  goals 

" . ^ . ‘i*  ■ ^ * * 

are  set  (Campbell  & Pritchard,  1976).  Reviews  of  both,  laboratory  studies 
(Locke,  1968)  and  field  research  (Latham  & Yuki,  1975;  Steers. & Porter,  1974) 

t J . V J ' ■ 

are  fairly. unambiguous:  People  usually  work  harder,  and  perform  better  when  task 
sr  ■ * ,>  ■ 

goals  are  established  than  when  task  goals  are  absent. 

The  theoretical  foundations  for  such  an  approach  are  provocative.  Whereas 

j - i - ' 

most  theories  of  task  performance  are  either  based  on  a principle  of  need 

-!l  • 

fulfillment  (e.g. , need  hierarchy  approaches)  or  some  sort  of  maximization 

’ , r *r  < • !•'  i 

principle  (e.g.,  expectancy  approaches),  proponents  of  goal  setting  argue  that 
just  having  a .goal  and  accepting  It  Is  sufficient  for  Increased- task  performance. 

it.  ■ j ’ - 

Both  the  early  theoretical  work  of  Ryan  (1970)  and  Locke's  (1968)  rigorous  . 
empirical  development  of  the  theory  have  emphasized  the  point  that  goals  are  the 
most  Immediate  and  direct  determinant  of  task  performance  ar.d  that  other 

I 

situational  factors  such  as  monetary  Incentives  and  knowledge  of  results,  affect 

* 1 

behavior  only  Insofar  as  they  affect  the  Individual's  goals.  In  short,  goals 
are  viewed  as  the  primary  causal  agent  of  task  behavior. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  following  research  was  to  separate  the  effects  of 
establishing  task  goals  from  the  effects  of  two  other  situational  dimensions 

1 ' J 

that  have  been  shown  Independently  to  Influence  task  performance:  evaluation 
apprehension  and  social  cues.  It  would  appear  that  In  some  goal  setting  studies 
the  results  may  be  partially  explained  In  terms  of  the  degree  of  evaluation 
apprehension  Induced  by  establishing  goals  and  the  social  cues  provided  by  the 
subject's  coworkers  about  accomplishing  the  goals.  Although  these  variables 
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maiy  be  correlated  with  setting  goals,  they  can  be  treated  as  separate  constructs 

i 

theoretically. 

t ' 

These  alternative  explanations  for  observed  goal  setting  effects  are  fairly 
straightforward.  Both  hypotheses  are  based  on  the  early  social  facilitation 
work  (Allport,  1920,  1924;  Zajonc,  1965)  and  the  later  Interpretations  of  this 

I 

work  by  Cottrell  (1968).  This  approach  suggests  that  when  people  are  working  In 
situations  where  other  people  are  present  they  will  produce  more  because  of 
(a)  the  apprehension  generated  by  the  possible  evaluation  of  their  work  by  others 

and  (b)  the  sent  expectations  In  the  form  of  social  cues  about  how  they  should 

• ’ • >'* 

behave. 

Much  of  the  goal  setting  work  can  be  partially  Interpreted  In  terms  of 
these  alternative  explanations.  For  example.  In  almost  every  case  the  experl- 
menter  (in  laboratory  research)  or  the  supervisor  (In  field  research)  knows  what 

^ r» 

goals  have  been  set.  He  or  she  knows  how  well  the  person  performs  and  Is 
therefore  able  to  evaluate  the  person's  job  performance.  Furthermore,  the 
subjects  generally  know  their  performance  will  be  evaluated  by  the  experimenter. 
Also,  In  many  field  studies  goals  are  set  for  groups  of  people  rather  than  for 
Individuals  (e.g. , Latham  & Yukl,  1975b;  Zander  & Newcomb,  1967).  In  situations 
where  group  goals  were  set  It  Is  plausible  that  social  cues  and  expectations 

I 

Influenced  performance  rather  than  goals.  One's  peers  can  encourage  or  discourage 
one  to  work  hard  or  to  slack  off  In  pursuit  of  an  established  goal.  Peer  pressure 
has  been  shown  to  have  a powerful  effect  on  behavior  (e.g.,  the  classic  studies 
by  Asch,  1951,  or  Schachter,  Ellertson,  McBride,  & Gregory,  1951)  and  this 
pressure  may  serve  to  Increase  task  performance.  Therefore,  In  the  following 

j 

study  we  attempted  to  measure  the  effects  on  task  performance  of  goal  setting, 

r 

evaluation  apprehension  and  social  cues,  both  Independently  and  In  combination. 

In  this  way  we  hoped  to  tease  out  the  Independent  effects  of  goal  setting  on 


performance  from  other  Influences  as  well  as  the  relative  importance  of  each 
variable  In,  explaining  differences  In  performance  levels. 


A secondary  purpose  of  the  research  was  , to  examine  the  relationship 
between  goal  setting  and  job  attitudes.  The  literature  reviews  by  Steers  and 
Porter  (1974)  and  Latham  and  Yukl  (1975a)  both  note  the  paucity  of  research  In 
this  area.  Some  of  the  early  work  by  Locke  (e.g.,  Bryan  & Locke,  1967;  Locke  & 
Bryan,  1967)  shows  that  goal  setting  is  positively  related  to  one's  Interest  in 

, f 

the  task  and  satisfaction  with  performance  on  the  task.  Latham  and  Kinne  (1974) 
reported  that  goal  setting  was  related  to  lower  absenteeism  which  they  suggest 
may  have  reflected  an  Increase  In  jbb  satisfaction.  Umstot,  Bell,  and  Mitchell 
(1976)  found  that  goal  setting  produced  an  Interaction  effect  with  job  enrichment 
on  job  satisfaction;* Individuals  reported  high  satisfaction  when  both  goals  and 
enrichment  were  present  but  low  satisfaction  when  both  were  absent.  Enrichment, 
however,  had  a main  effect  on  job  satisfaction  while  goals  did  not.  The 
following  research  examines  these  relationships  more  fully. 

I * 

Method 

Subjects 

One  hundred  twenty- four  undergraduate  business  students  served  as  subjects 
In  the  research.  Due  to  failure  to  follow  Instructions  (N  = 13),  previous 
Interaction  with  confederates  (N  = 3),  or  a failure  to  correctly  record  produc- 
tion data  (N  * 4)  twenty  subjects  were  omitted  from  the  analyses.  The  remaining 
104  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  conditions.  The 
ratio  of  males  to  females  In  all  treatment  conditions  was  2:1  and  the  average 
age  was  23  years  (the  range  was  20  to  38  years).  The  average  age  In  the  treat- 
ment conditions  varied  from  22.4  to  23.9  years. 
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Establishing  the  Organliational  Setting  i 

The  students  were  contacted  fn  their  classes  and  asked  to  volunteer  for*^ 
part-time  work.  ( Subjects  were  told  that  they  were  being  hired  by  the  American 
Employment  Council  (-AEC)  to  organize  survey  information  for  shipment  to  a 
national  headquarters  in  Washington  O.C.  Also,  they  were  told  that  they  would  be 
asked  some  questions  about  their  work  experience.  < ^ 2 

Every  opportunity  to  establish  a realistic  work  environment  was  used  to  > > 
our  advantage.  Application  blanks,  signs  orr  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  facili- 
ties, and  payroll  checks  bearing  the  Council's  name  were  used  to  identify  the 
operation  with  a national  survey  project.  AH  output  was  placed  in  specially 
marked  containers  bearing  a fictitious  Washington  D.C.  address  and  questionnaires 
and  other  material  were  fictitiously  identified  and  presented  as  a part  of  the 
normal  work  routine.  Each  subject  worked  fbf.  two  hours  at  a rate  of  $2. 50/hour. 
The  Task  f '•  ■ - - 

V < The  employees  were  asked  to  sort  a large  number  of  indeX' cards  on  a sorting 
board  (Pritchard  & Curtis,  1973,  used  a similar  task).  Each  card  contained  some 


biographical  Information  about  a fictitious  person  who  supposedly  was  a respon- 
dent to  an  AEC  survey.  Each  card  contained  pre-punched  Information  about  the 
sex  (male,  female),  race  (Caucasian,  minority)  and  salary  level  (high',  medium. 


low)  of  the  respondent  as  well  as  other  employee  data  such  as  a coded  Job  des- 
cription. Any  given  card  could  be  sorted  into  only  one  of  12  categories  based  on 

the  biographical  InforAtation  (sex  x race  x salary),  the  sorting  board  had  12 

1-  *•  ■ 

configurations  of  long  pegs  on  it;  each  configuratton  representing  one  of  the 

above  combinations.  The  task  controlled  for  performance  quality  since  each 
card  o)u1d  fit  bn  only  one  set  of  pegs.  If  the  employee  made  a mistake  by 
either  misreading  the  information  on  the' card  or  misplacing  it  on  the  board,  the 
card  would  not  fit  onto  the  spike  arrangement  until  the  error  was  corrected. 

The  Individual's  task  was  to  fit  as  many  of  the  cards  correctly  on  the  sorting 
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board  as  possible  during  the  work  period.  The  task  also  r^ulred  the  employee- 
subjects  to  bundle  their  sorted  cards  using  a standardized  procedure  and  to 


place  them  In  a box  addressed  for  mailing.  c 

Procedure 


The  experimental  area  consisted  of  three  small  rooms  and  one  large  room 
normally  used  as  offices  bn  the  campus  of  the  university.  When  subjects  arrived 
they  went  Into  the  large  Instructional  room  where  they  filled  out  an  employment 
sheet  and  a consent  form  permitting- us  to  use  the  Information  gathered  from  them 
for  research  purposes.  This  activity  took  about  five  minutes.  The  next  20 
minutes  Involved  a demonstration  of’ the  task  by  the  supervisor-experimenter  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  goal  setting  and  evaluation  apprehension  variables  (via 
Instructions).  During  this  period  the  supervisor's  comments  were  made  according 
to  a prescrU*  -t  so  that,  except  for  manipulations,  his  comments  were 

exactly  the  every  condition.  After  this  Introductory  phase,  the  subjects 

were  taken  to  separate  working  areas  where  they  worked  Independently  on  the  task. 

Upon  arriving  at  their  work  stations,  subjects  were  asked  to  sort  some 
cards  remaining  ^rom  the  previous -work  session.  (Actually  these  cards  were 
placed  Ini  the  work  area  by  the  supervisor  and  consisted  of  two  cards  from  each 
biographical  category).  This  Initial  sorting  activity  allowed  the  subjects  to 
practice  the  task.  After  the  subjects  had  finished  sorting  the  24  cards,  they 
were  given  an  unsorted  deck  of  250  cards.  Each  card  deck  was  randomly  composed 
of  the  12  combinations  of  employee  Information.  When  the  first  deck  was  returned 
to  the  mailing  box,  the  subject  was  given  another  deck  of  unsorted  cards.  These 
work  procedures  were  followed  for  approximately  85  minutes.  The  last  10  minutes 
of  the  two  hour  sessions  were  spent  filling  out  a questionnaire. 


Manipulating  the  Independent  Variables 

Goal  setting  and  evaluation  apprehension  were  manipulated  during  the  demonstra- 
tion and  Instructions  phase  of^he  experiment.  When  a goals  assigned  condition 
was  being  run,  the  following  Inaction  was  Included  Imnedlately  after  demon- 
strating the  task; 

"I  would  like  you  to  set  a production  goal  for  your  efforts  on  this 
job.  I would  like  you  to  set  a goal  of  750  cards  per  hour  for  your 
work.  I think  you  can  achieve  this  goal  because  the  work  Is  easy." 

If  a no  goals  assigned  condition  was  being  run  this  statement  was  omitted. 

Pilot  study  results  Indicated  this  goal  level  would  be  reasonable  and 

moderately  difficult  to  attain.  One-half  of  the  pilot  subjects  achieved  this 

level  of  productivity. 

When  a high  evaluation  apprehension  condition  was  being  run,  the  following 
Induction  was  Included  In  the  task  Instructions  immediately  after  the  goal 
setting  statement: 

"Since  I am  Interested  In  how  well  you  do  on  this  task,  I would 
like  to  have  you  Identify  your  output  by  putting  your  Initials  on 
each  deck  of  cards  you  sort.  Later,  I will  carefully  evaluate  your 
proficiency  at  doing  this  task  by  comparing  your  level  of  output 
with  that  0^  others  who  work  on  this  project." 

In  the  low  evaluation  apprehension  condition,  no  Initials  were  written  on  the 

card  decks  and  there  was  no  mention  of  evaluation  made  by  the  experimenter.  In 

both  of  the  evaluation  apprehension  conditions,  the  subject's  bundled  cards  were 

mixed  with  other  people's  cards  (In  a large  box  in  the  Instructional  room)  so 

that  It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  person's  output  from  another  person's 

during  the  work  sessions.  In  addition,  the  experimenter  left  the  work  areas 

once  the  subjects  had  begun  the  card  sorting  activities. 

Three  types  of  social  cues  were  used:  positive,  neutral,  and  negative. 

The  positive  and  negative  cue  conditions  were  established  verbally  and  behav- 

lorally  by  confederates  during  the  work  period.  A script  was  prepared  for  the 
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verbal  cues  to  make  sure  that  they  were  constant  across  experimental  sessions. 
Also,  the  six  confederates  who  participated  In  the  study  played  these  roles  an 
approximately  equal  nunber  of  times  In  each  of  the  12  treatment  conditions. 

A positive  role  consisted  of  Issuing  positive  coinnents  about  the  task,  the 
information  on  the  cards,  and  the  work  environment  (a.g.,  "I  like  this  job"  and 
"I'm  working  pretty  fast  now")  and  sorting  three  decks  of  cards  (750  cards)  per 
hour.  A negative  role  consisted  of  Issuing  negative  comments  (e.g.,  "I  don't 
like  this  job"  and  "I'm  not  working  very  fast  now")  and  sorting  one  deck  of  cards 
per  hour.  The  neutral  social  cue  condition  paired  tvo  naive  subjects  together. 
The  cues  in  this  condition  consisted  of  the  natural  unrehearsed  responses  of  the 
subjects  to  the  experimental  task,  the  experimental  environment,  and  to  each 
other.  Subjects  In  the  neutral  social  cues  condition  served  as  a control  group 

■ t 

against  which  the  positive  and  negative  conditions  could  be  compared. 

Some  additional  comments  about  the  use  of  confederates  may  be  In  order. 
First,  they  practiced  their  roles  a number  of  times  before  the  experiment  began. 
Second,  In  the  actual  study  they  were  treated  like  every  other  experimental 
subject.  They  filled  out  all ’the  forms  and  questionnaires  and  were  subject  to 
the  same  work  procedures  as  the  other  participants.  Third,  while  the  confeder- 
ates were  obviously  aware  of  differences  In  the  Instructions  with  respect  to 
goals  and  evaluation,  they  were  not  briefed  about  the  experimental  hypotheses. 
Finally,  the  confederates  did  not  know  which  social  cue  role  to  play  until  they 
entered  the  Instructional  room  to  begin  the  experiment  along  with  the  other 
subjects.  The  supervisor  placed  an  unobtrusive  P (for  positive)  or  N (for 
negative)  on  a calendar  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  room  and  the  confederates 
acted  accordingly. 

Measures 

Data  were  collected  on  four  major  classes  of  variables:  (a)  manipulation 

checks;  (b)  productivity;  (c)  job  satisfaction;  and  (d)  other  job  attitudes.  The 
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manipulation  checks  consisted  of  questionnaire  Items  administered  at  the  end  of 
the  work  session.  To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  goal  setting  manipulation 
each  ettployee  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  two  questions  on  a 7-po1nt 
scale  ranging  from  (7)  agree  strongly  to  (1)  disagree  strongly:  (a)  "Individual 

performance  goals  were  set  on  this  job."  (b)  "I  had  production  goals  to  meet  on 
this  job." 

Similar  scales  were  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  cues 
manipulation.  Subjects  Indicated  their  amount  of  agreement  to  the  following 
statements:  (a)  "I  feel  that  others  did  not  do  their  best  on  this  job." 

(b)  "I  feel  that  others  were  bored  on  this  job." 

Using  a similar  7-po1nt  scale,  a fifth  item  measured  evaluation  aporehen- 
slon:  "fly  performance  was  measured  and  compared  with  the  performance  r>f  others 

on  this  job."  The  manipulation  check  Items  were  Intermixed  with  other  job 
attitude  items  that  are  described  below. 

Productivity  was  operationalized  by  measuring  the  subjects'  output  during 
the  work  period.  Each  time  a subject  returned  to  the  Instructional  area  with  a 
sorted  deck  of  cards,  a research  assistant  would  secretly  record  the  starting  end 
ending  time  on  a work  sheet.  Uhen  the  work  session  was  completed,  after  the 
subjects  left,  the  cards  sorted  In  the  last  card  deck  worked  on  were  counted  and 
this  amount  and  the  ending  times  were  recorded  on  the  work  sheet.  This  procedure 
provided  a means  for  establishing  three  measures  of  productivity. 

The  major  productivity  measure  was  the  number  of  cards  sorted  per  minute 
(total  cards  sorted/total  minutes  worked).  Kewever,  since  some  subjects  worked 
longer  than  others  because  they  asked  fev/er  questions  In  the  Instruction  period, 
a second  productivity  measure  was  computed.  This  second  measure  estimated  the 
subjects'  total  output  In  the  first  84  minutes  worked.  This  measure  eliminated 
the  possible  contaminating  effects  of  fatigue  on  productivity.  Eight-four 
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minutes  was  chosen  as  a standard  work  period  because  1t  was  the  average  and 
median  time  worked  by  all  subjects  In  the  experiment.  If  the  subject  worked  less 
than  84  minutes  a projected  estimate  was  computed  based  upon  the  rate  for  the 
last  deck  being  sorted.  For  example,  assume  that  a subject  completed  three  decks 
of  cards  (750  cards)  In  80  minutes  and  worked  on  another  deck  of  250  cards  for 
two  more  minutes.  At  82  minutes  the  subject  Is  stopped  and  the  experimenter 
notes  that  16  more  cards  were  sorted.  For  this  last  card  deck  we  note  that  the 
subject  was  producing  at  8 cards  per  minute  on  the  average.  An  estimate  of  four 
minutes  would  be  32  cards  and  this  amount  would  be  added  to  the  80  minute  total 
to  give  an  estimate  of  cards  sorted  for  84  minutes.  In  this  case,  the  subject 
would  have  sorted  782  (750  + 32)  cards  In  84  minutes.  If  the  subject  worked 
more  than  84  minutes,  we  would  figure  out  the  rate  for  the  last  deck  worked  on 

' i 

and  subtract  the  appropriate  number  from  the  total  cards  sorted  to  obtain  a 
rate  for  84  minutes.  A third  measure  of  productivity  was  the  number  of  cards 
sorted  In  the  last  15  minutes  worked.  This  measure  eliminated  the  possible 
contaminating  effects  of  differences  In  the  learning  rate  on  productivity.  It 
was  an  estimate  computed  In  a similar  fashion  to  the  rate  In  84  minutes  measure. 

Job  satisfaction  was  assessed  by  a post-session  questionnaire  consisting  of 
two  primary  measures:  (a)  the  work  scale  of  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (Smith, 

Kendall  & Hulln,  1969)  and  (b)  the  general  satisfaction  scale  of  the  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975). 

Responses  to  the  following  statements  were  used  to  establish  the  subjects' 
feelings  of  job  pressure,  boredom,  and  performance  satisfaction  on  the  job: 

(a)  "I  felt  pressured  on  this  job;"  (b)  "All  In  all,  I think  this  job  Is  boring;" 
and  (c)  "All  In  all,  I am  satisfied  with  my  performance  on  this  job."  Subjects 
responded  to  these  statements  on  a 7-po1nt  scale  ranging  from  disagree  strongly 
(1)  to  agree  strongly  (7)  In  the  post-session  questionnaire.  These  items  were 
Intermixed  with  the  other  questionnaire  items. 
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In  summai7,  104  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  12  experimental 
conditions  In  a 2 x 2 x 3 factorial  design  In  which  the  particular  conditions 
were  randomly  determined  over  a 12  dey  period.  Two  levels  of  goal  setting,  two 
levels  of  evaluation  apprehension,  and  three  types  of  social  cues  were  manipu- 
lated In  the  research  design.  The  dependent  measures  consisted  of  manipulation 
checks  for  each  Independent  variable,  three  measures  of  productivity,  two  job 
satisfaction  measures  and  three  measures  of  other  attitudes  about  the  job. 

Results 

* « !.  ’ • ‘'r  ^ • 

Manipulation  Checks 

1 . 

An  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  Items  designed  to  check  the 
effectiveness  of  the  manipulations.  The  dependent  variables  for  this  analysis 

k. 

were  three  scores  generated  from  the  post-task  questionnaire.  The  goal  setting 
Index  was  the  sum  of  the  two  questionnaire  Items  measuring  goal  setting.  The 
social  cues  Index  was  the  sum  of  the  two  questionnaire  items  on  this  topic.  The 
evaluation  apprehension  score  was  the  Item  designed  to  measure  perceptions  of 
performance  evaluation. 

There  were  no  two-way  or  three-way  Interactions  so  only  the  main  effects 
will  be  reported.  Regarding  the  goal  setting  manipulation,  the  mean  of  the 
goal  assignment  Index  was  9.62  for  the  group  with  goals  assigned  and  6.52  for 
the  group  with  no  goals  assigned.  This  difference  Is  significant  (F  * 32.58, 
p < .001).  No  other  main  effect  approached  significance  on  this  measure. 
Regarding  the  evaluation  apprehension  manipulation,  the  mean  of  the  evaluation 
apprehension  Item  was  4.73  for  the  group  that  thought  they  would  be^evaluated 
and  3.13  for  the  group  that  thought  they  would  not  be  evaluated.  This  difference 
is  also  significant  (F  » 26.33,  p < .001)  and  no  other  main  effect  approached 
significance.  Regarding  the  social  cues  manipulation,  the  mean  of  the  social 
cues  Index  was  7.66  for  the  positive  cue  condition,  7.71  for  the  neutral  cordi- 
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tion  and  3.94  for  the  negative  cue  condition.  The  social  cues  main  effect  was 
significant  (F  = 59.20,  p < .001)  and  no  other  main  effect  approached  signifi- 
cance on  this  measure.  Thus,  the  data  provide  convincing  evidence  that  the 
manipulations  were  effective  and  because  there  were  no  significant  Interactions 
or  confounding  main  effects  we  can  feel  confident  that  the  manipulations  had 
Independent  effects  on  the  employees.  The  manipulation  checks  results  suggest 
that  the  three  Independent  variables  are  at  least  somewhat  conceptually  and 
empirically  distinct  variables. 

Productivity 

Three-way  analyses  of  variance  were  carried  out  on  the  productivity 
measures  with  two  conditions  of  goal  setting,  two  conditions  of  evaluation 
apprehension,  and  three  conditions  of  social  cues  serving  as  Independent 
variables.  Table  1 presents  a summary  of  these  results.  Again,  only  main 
effects  are  presented  due  to  the  absence  of  any  Interaction  effects. 

Insert  Table  1 about  here 

The  results  are  consistent  across  all  three  performance  measures.  Goal 
setting  had  a significant  effect  on  cards  per  minute,  total  output  In  84  minutes, 
and  output  In  the  last  15  minutes  worked.  The  means  were  10.59  to  9.98,  884.96 
to  840.40,  and  166.58  to  154.00  for  the  goals  assigned  and  no  goals  assigned 
groups  respectively. 

Evaluation  apprehension  also  had  a significant  effect  on  all  three  pro- 
ductivity measures.  For  cards  per  minute  the  mean  for  the  evaluated  group  was 
10.81  and  9.75  for  the  no  evaluation  group.  For  total  output  In  84  minutes  the 
means  were  908.63  and  816.73  and  for  the  output  In  the  last  15  minutes  worked 
the  means  were  170.10  and  150.46.  Both  goal  setting  and  evaluation  apprehension 
clearly  Increased  productivity  on  the  Job. 


Table  1 

A Suinnary  of  Results  of  Three-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  on 
Three  Productivity  Measures^ 


Dependent  Variable 

F 

df 

X Variance 
Explained 

Probability 
of  F 

Cards  Per  Minute r 
Goal  Condition 

4.823 

1 

3.6 

.029 

Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 

12.104 

1 

10.9 

.001 

9 

Type  of  Sod  al  Cues 

1.734 

2 ' 

3.6 

.180 

Total  Output  In  84  Minutes 

Goal  Condition 

3.846 

1 

2.6 

.050 

Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 

13.134 

1 

11.6 

.001 

Type  of  Social  Cues 

1.582 

2 

3.3 

.209 

Output  In  Last  15  Minutes  Worked 

Goal  Condition  ^ 

4.550 

1 

3.2 

.033 

Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 

9.034 

1 

7.8 

.004 

Type  of  Social  Cues  ' 

2l431 

2 

'*.8 

.092 

p 

*The  correlation  between  the  productivity  variables  Is  as  follows:  .99  for 

cards  per  minute  and  total  output  In  84  minutes. 

.83  for  cards  per  minute  and 

output  In  the  last  15  minutes  worked,  and  .79  for  total  output  In  84  minutes  and 

•*  ■ 

the  last  15  minutes  worked. 
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The  results  for  social  cues  showed  no  main  effect  on  productivity.  For 
all  three  performance  measures  the  mean  for  the  positive  social  cues  group  was 
higher  than  the  mean  for  the  neutral  group  which  was  in  turn  higher  than  the 
mean  for  the  negative  cues  group,  but  none  of  these  differences  was  significant 
in  the  three-way  analyses  of  variance. 

However,  since  the  positive  and  negative  cue  conditions  used  confederates 
and  the  neutral  condition  did  not,  we  felt  that  two  additional  tests  were  appro- 
priate. First,  we  wanted  to  see  whether  the  neutral  cues  condition  was  more 
like  the  positive  cues  condition  or  the  negative  cues  condition.  Table  2 
presents  these  data.  From  an  inspection  of  the  means,  one  can  see  that  the 
neutral  cues  condition  was  very  similar  to  the  positive  cues  condition  in  terms 
of  level  of  performance. 

Insert  Table  2 about  here 

The  second  step  was  to  use  t-tests  to  determine  whether  any  of  these  means 
were  significantly  different  from  one  another.  A summary  of  these  results  is 
also  available  in  Table  2.  For  all  three  productivity  measures  the  positive 
social  cues  condition  results  in  significantly  greater  output  than  the  negative 
social  cues  condition.  So,  while  the  overall  analysis  of  variance  failed  to 
show  an  effect  of  social  cues  on  productivity,  a more  in  depth  analysis  suggests 
that  the  positive  and  negative  social  cues  resulted  in  different  levels  of 
performance.  Apparently  the  variance  of  the  performance  scores  within  the 
experimentally  uncontrolled  neutral  cues  condition  caused  the  analysis  of 
variance  with  three  levels  of  social  cues  to  be  non-significant. 

Job  Satisfaction 

The  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  on  Job  satisfaction  data  do  not 
require  a table.  There  were  no  significant  main  effects  or  interaction  effects 


I 
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Table  2 


Summary  of  t-tests  Applied  to  Mean  Productivity 

1 

1 Measures 

for  each  Type  of  Soci al 

Cues  Group 

' Dependent  Variable 

/ 

Group® 

Mean 

> 

t-tests 

p Value 

• # * 
Cards  Per  Minute 

1 

10.57 

;{ 

• It 

2 

10.42 

1 > 3 t = 2.04 

.023 

3 

9.86 

. • <:  i+ 

r 

Total  Output  in  84  Minutes- 

. 1 

887.20 

2 

872.15 

1 > 3 t = 2.01 

.024 

3 

828.97 

Output  in  Last  15  Minutes 
Worked 

1 

166.68 

2 

164.50 

1 > 3 t * 2.27 

.013 

3 

149.78 

®Legend:  (1)  positive  cues  group;  (2)  neutral  cues  group;  (3)  negative 

cues  group. 
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for  the  three  Independent  variables  on  either  the  JDI  or  JDS  scales.  The  social 
cues  conditions  were  analyzed  In  a fashion  similar  to  that  done  with  the  pro- 
ductivity measures,  but  the  t-tests  showed  no  significant  differences  or  patterns 
among  the  mean  job  satisfaction  scores.  Apparently,  neither  goal  setting, 
evaluation  apprehension,  nor  social  cues  had  any  direct  Impact  on  overall  Job 
satisfaction  In  this  particular  setting. 

Other  Job  Attitudes 

The  three  other  attitude  measures  reflected  the  subject's  perceptions  of 
job  pressure,  boredom,  and  performance  satisfaction.  Analyses  of  variance  on 
these  dependent  variables  produced  the  main  effects  shown  In  Table  3.  For  both 
the  feelings  of  boredom  and  job  pressure  there  was  a main  effect  due  to  type  of 
social  cues.  In  general,  people  In  the  positive  social  cues  condition  were  less 
bored  and  felt  more  pressure  than  enployees  In  the  neutral' or  negative  cues 
conditions.  The  mean  boredom  score  was  5.66  In  the  positive  condition,  5.97  In 
the  neutral  condition,  and  6.57  In  the  negative  condition.  The*mean  pressure 
score  was  3.43  In  the  positive  condition,  3.09  In  the  neutral  condition,  and 
2.34  In  the  negative  condition. 

I 

Goal  setting  also  had  a main  effect  on  perceptions  of  job  pressure.  The 
mean  for  the  goals  assigned  group  was  3.61  and  for  the  no  goals  assigned  group 
was  2.60.  People  felt  more  pressure  when  goals  were  assigned. 

Insert  Table  3 about  here 

A two-way  Interaction  effect  between  goal  setting  and  social  cues  on  per- 
ceptions of  job  pressure  was  also  significant  (F  « 7.75,  p < .05).  This  result 
suggests  that  goal  setting  combined  with  positive  social  cues  places  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  employee.  However,  when  no  goals  are  assigned  or  when 


Table  3 

A Sunmary  of  Results  of  Three-Way  'Analysis  of  Variance 
On  Responses  to  Selected  Aspects  of  the  Job 


% Variance  Probability 
Explained  of  F 


Dependent  Variable 


Feelings  of  Job  Pressure  ^ 

Goal  Condition 

Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 
Type  of  Social  Cues 
Feelings  of  Boredom 
Goal  Condition 


Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 
Type  of  Social  Cues 
Feelings  of  Performance  Satisfaction 
Goal  Condition  i 


Level  of  Evaluation  Apprehension 
Type  of  Social  Cues 
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negative  cues  are  present,  the  pressure  to  perform  well  on  the  job  Is  substan- 
tially decreased. 

The  only  other  main  effect  or  interaction  effect  was  a main  effect  of  goal 
setting  on  satisfaction  with  one's  performance.  The  mean  performance  satis- 
faction in  the  goals  assigned  condition  was  5.73  and  in  the  no  goals  assigned 
condition  the  mean  was  5.23.  Since  more  people  reached  the  goal  in  the  assigned 
condition,  one  may  infer  that  these  results  replicate  Locke's  finding  that  attain- 
ment of  goals  increases  the  satisfaction  one  has  with  one's  performance  on  the 
job. 

One  further  issue  about  the  data  should  be  discussed.  When  we  compare  the 
percentage  of  variance, accounted  for  by  each  independent  variable  on  all  of  the 
dependent  variables  (found  in  Tables  1 & 3)  we  find  that  evaluation  apprehension 
had  the.  greatest  Impact  on  productivity  but  very  little  impact  on  any  of  the 
job  satisfaction  or  other  attitude  measures.  ' Goal  setting  and  social  cues,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a lesser  (and  almost  equal)  effect  on  performance,  but  a 
greater  effect  than  evaluation  apprehension  on  the  job  attitude  measures.  While 
goal  setting  does  indeed  have  a significant  impact  on  performance  this  effect 
may  not  be  as  strong  as  the  impact  of  evaluation  apprehension.  This  is  an  in- 
ference that  needs  to  be  pursued  further  but  it  implies  that  the  manager  has 
several  additional  alternatives  to  goal  setting  that  might  be  expected  to  lead 
to  increased  performance. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  effects  of  goal  setting 
with  two  plausible  alternative  explanations  for  task  performance,  evaluation 
apprehension  and  social  cues.  In  terms  of  productivity  data,  all  three  of  the 
variables  appear  to  have  a significant  contribution.  Setting  goals,  evaluating 


performance  and  Inducing  social  cues  to  work  hard  all  Impact  positively  on  task 
performance. 

The  theoretical  Inpllcatlons  of  the  present  results  are  that  goal  setting 
does  have  an  Independent  motivating  effect  on  task  performance  as  shown  In 
previous  research.  The  groups  with  assigned  goals  performed  better  than  the 
groups  without  goals  assigned.  .These  results  may  be  Interpreted  as  highly 
supportive  of  Locke's  general  contention  that  goals  are  a cause  of  Increased 
motivation  and  productivity.  However,  the  results  also  Indicate  that  two  other 
factors  contribute  Independently  and  substantially  to  Increased  performance. 
Individuals  also  produce  more  when  they  know  that  their  performance  will  be 
evaluated  and  that  their  coworkers  are  working  hard  on  the  task. 

While  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  argue  from  these  data  that  goal  setting  has 
an  Independent  effect  on  performance  the  reverse  may  not  be  true.  That  Is, 
evaluation  apprehension  and  social  cues  may  also  lead  to  covert  goal  setting. 

So  while  goal  setting  in  this  study  Is  not  confounded  by  evaluation  apprehension 
or  social  cues,  these  latter  two  factors  may  be  confounded  by  goal  setting. 
Further  research  will  have  to  pursue  this  Interpretation.  At  this  point  we  can 
only  conclude  that  goal  setting  seems  to  have  a distinct  and  separate  effect  on 
task  performance. 

The  practical  implications  of  these  findings  are  several.  Keeping  In  mind 
the  limitations  that  the  employees  were  students  and  that  they  only  worked  for 
two  hours  we  can  conclude  that  assigning  hard  specific  goals  and  clearly 
acknowledging  that  the  employee's  performance  will  be  evaluated  against  this 
standard  should  Increase  performance  on  routine  clerical  tasks.  Although  goal 
acceptance  was  not  measured,  the  results  suggest  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
have  ^loyees  participate  In  setting  goals  In  order  to  gain  acceptance  of  the 
goals  or  to  realize  Increased  productivity.  It  may  also  be  Inferred  from  these 
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results  that  the  mere  establishment  of  specific  difficult  goals  may  be  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  to  Increase  performance  maximally;  the  employee  must  also 
perceive  that  the  manager  will  evaluate  his  or  her  job  performance.  When  these 
two  factors  are  combined  with  positive  social  cues  high  productivity  should  be 
the  result.  f. 

A secondary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Investigate  the  relationship  between 
the  three  independent  variables  and  job  satisfaction  and  other  attitudes  about 
the  job.  While  there  were  no  direct  effects  of  goal  setting,  evaluation  appre- 
hension, or  social  cues  on  overall  job  satisfaction,  there  were  some  effects  on 
the  measures  of  job  pressure,  boredom,  and  performance  satisfaction.  As  one 
would  expect,  goal  setting  Increased  perceived  job  pressure  and  satisfaction 
with  one's  performance  on  the  job.  Positive  social  cues  Increased  perceived 
job  pressure  but  decreased  boredom  when  compared  to  neutral  and  negative  social 
cues.  It  appears  from  our  research  results  that  assigning  goals,  evaluating 
performance,  and  Inducing  sdclal  cues  to  perform  well  among  peers  leads  to  a 
more  highly  productive,  less  bored,  and  more  highly  satisfied  work  force. 
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